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Allies. Peace returned to French Canada as elsewhere,
to a French Canada whose attitude must be thus sum-
marized; for if this attitude is not clearly appreciated
it is impossible to understand either Canada's policy
between the two wars or what constitutes even today
one of its basic problems.

The incidents here related had not slowed down
Canada's efforts. Translated into figures this effort,
proportionately greater than that of the neighbouring
republic, consisted of 628,000 men mobilized, of whom
424,000 crossed the Atlantic. Of these, 60,000 never
returned to Canada and more than 150,000 were
wounded. Over $1,600,000,000 were spent in direct
war expenditures and expenses of mobilization. We
have already seen that from the war Canada acquired,
together with economic maturity, a legal international
personality whose character was speedily established
by the Imperial Conference of 1926, and the Statute of
Westminster.

The United States was not the first to recognize the
change which, largely because of the war, had taken
place in the relations between the Dominion and Great
Britain. It was over the opposition of the United
States that Canada was admitted to Geneva and several
years were to pass before Washington understood that
a British Canada, master of its own foreign policy, was
not incompatible with an American Canada. Washing-
ton came to understand that fact more easily after 1931
when friendship between the two nations appeared to
be one of the essential conditions for the, security of
the continent. But friendship was possible between
them, as between the United States and the Latin
American republics, only if these republics and Canada